LETTERS 


September 22, 1955 


Dear Ed: 


I just noticed the Mammoth Spring 
Canning Company letter to U. S. Steel 
and your editorial on prices and costs. 
(Sept. 12 issue, page 5.) 


All other industry is making good 
profits and the canning industry is hav- 
ing a heck of a time making a decent 
profit. 


It is true that they have kept down 
the cost of food during World War II 
and we have all been crowing proudly 
that canned foods have not increased as 
much as other items in the cost of liv- 
ing schedule. 


When you look at one side of this pic- 
ture it doesn’t seem to make too much 
sense that the canning industry will talk 
about how many people have gone out of 
business and primarily the reason for 
going out of business is the fact that 
they priced their commodities too low or 
they met competition that they heard 
about from a buyer, whether or not it 
existed. 


You know that we really tried to get 
cost accounting across to canners in the 
Tri-State area. Did they buy it? No. 
How many of them have a brand of their 
own? They are subject to the barter 
end of the food business and the minute 
they hear that Jones sold five cents 
cheaper, they meet the price. Maybe it 
exists and maybe it doesn’t but they meet 
ii without due regard to cost. Next they 
vill be out of business or they want the 
‘ational Canners promotion program to 
help them. 


I think it is high time that many 
| ople in the canning business get them- 
: lves a good cost accountant, listen to 
\ hat he can tell them about their costs 
then price their merchandise accord- 
i g to their costs and not according to 
\ hat their competitor is pricing it be- 
¢ use it is sure death either way they 
« » and they better take a chance on mak- 
ig a profit. 

Sincerely, 
Glenn E. Knaub 
Vice President 


P. J. Ritter Co. 


Bridgeton, N. J. 
G °K :ek 
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4€COMMENT—“Surely we are not so gullible (nor is our corre- 

spondent) as to expect that this age-old industry 
problem can be settled here and now in this column. This type of 
pricing will undoubtedly remain with us to some degree, at least, as 
long as there are seasons, as long as seasons play an important role 
in the rate of growth of fruits and vegetables—and as long as there 
are at least two canners. 

Our idea in starting this discussion in the August 29 issue, and 
picking up again in the September 12 issue, was to suggest to 
canners that this year of shortages, when the consumer has more 
money in her pockets, due to the current round of wage increases, 
is the time to price for profit and at the same time condition her for 
prices that will cover the higher costs coming in 1956. We cited 
examples of consumer spending that would indicate that this course 
of action would not be particularly risky, and this especially in view 
of the educational and promotional efforts now behind canned foods. 
This philosophy, if you please, is based on historical performance— 
three to four lean years, followed by one good year. Obviously, 
though practical this year, it has its limitations. 

Our correspondent, a well known, firing line type of sales man- 
ager and business executive, seeks the ideal like so many of us. Let’s 
see if we can be practical in discussing the ideal. 

There are those who say that regardless of cost, the canner 
must sell at or near the market. That’s ridiculous. These have the 
cart before the horse. Markets are made on the basis of sales, and 
while it may be expedient at times for an individual canner to 
unload at or below cost, it is never necessary for a whole industry 
to follow suit, and this very definitely would not happen so often 
were more canners up to snuff on costs. There’s nothing that lends 
confidence like knowledge. Last year many corn canners. saved 
their necks because they knew costs and refused to sell $1.40 to 
$1.45 corn for $1.10 to $1.20. Many who did won’t open their doors 
again. 

Our correspondent, we believe, is talking about uniform cost 
accounting. How come then, some ask, that the corn market broke 
last year in Wisconsin where a uniform system had just gotten 
underway, and how come the bean market broke first in New York 
where a system had been in operation for two or three years? There 
may be a good many answers to that. We’ll guess a little. One is, 
maybe there are not enough subscribers in the Wisconsin or New 
York setup. Another is, that the system had not been established in 
either area long enough. Supporting this is the fact that the bean 
market did not break in the Northwest, where the system has been 
established for some years. Then, too, it must be understood that 
uniform cost accounting will not put an end to price competition. 
Quite to the contrary, it may have a tendency, for some years at 
least, to increase competition, for uniform cost accounting by its 
very nature, tends to increase efficiency, to point out areas where 
cost savings are possible. In fact, it is very, very practical to say 
that increased efficiency is quite impossible without a detailed 
knowledge of costs. Finally, it seems reasonable and practical to 
state that the firm that does not increase efficiency during these 
days of intense competition, will not be around very long to plague 
the efficient. 


Be; 
| 
| 
ROMA: 


DRAINED WEIGHT OF 
FREESTONE PEACHES 
UNDER STUDY 


A program for developing drained 
weight data on canned freestone peaches 
of the Northwest has been jointly initi- 
ated by the National Canners Associa- 
tion, Agricultural Marketing Service and 
the Northwest Canners Association’s 
Canned Products Committee. Similar 
studies have taken place in California 
and Michigan. Object of the project is 
to obtain data for developing recom- 
mended minimum drained weights and to 
study the relationship of syrup density 
and size of units and time of cutting on 
the drained weight. AMS states that if 
fair and equitable drained weights can 
be developed, they will be given a period 
of trial and if found practical, incorpo- 
rated as recommendations in the U. S. 
grade standards, and as requirements for 
Federal specifications on  freestone 
peaches. Plants participating in the 
study are California Packing Corpora- 
tion, Yakima; Washington Canners, 
Yakima; and Consolidated Food Proces- 
sors, Inc., Salem. Larry Lewis of NCA’s 
Western Regional Research Laboratory, 
and Leo Boire of AMS, will be assisted 
by personnel in the above plants in re- 
cording the data obtained. 


The Northwest Canners Association 
has also announced that the Washington 
State Peach Council, which is currently 
making a study of methods to improve 
handling practices in harvesting peaches 
for canning, will also study the problem 
of mold on canning peaches. Dr. M. A. 
Smith, USDA’s Pathologist from Chi- 
cago, who has been working on peach 
mold in Southern states, arrived in 
Yakima on September 7 to begin this 
study. 


CANNED PUMPKIN GRADE 
REVISION PROPOSED 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced on Sept. 16 a proposed revi- 
sion of United States Standards for 
Grades of Canned Pumpkin and Canned 
Squash to replace grade standards which 
have been in effect since March 15, 1934. 


The quality requirements in the pro- 
posal have been clarified so as to provide 
for a more accurate evaluation of the 
factors of color, 20 points; consistency, 
30 points; finish, 20 points; and defects, 
30 points. 


Interested parties may submit views 
and comments during the next 90 days 
regarding the proposed revision to the 
Fruit and Vegetable Division, Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D. C. The 90-day period will allow pro- 
cessors to study the proposal during this 
season’s packing operation. 
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CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 


OCTOBER 7-8, 1955—TEXAS CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION Annual Meeting, Ancira 
Hotel, Monterey, Mexico (reservations 
through the Association, Box 47, Wes- 
laco, Texas). 


OCTOBER 18-14-15, 1955 — FLORIDA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Fontainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


OCTOBER 19-21— NATIONAL PICKLE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention 
and “Pickle Fair,” an exhibit featuring 
Specialized pickle machinery. Sheraton 
Hotel, Chicago. 


OCTOBER 30-NOVEMBER 2, 1955— 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FOOD CHAINS, 
22nd Annual Meeting, Chicago, III. 


OCTOBER 31-NOVEMBER 1, 1955— 
IOWA-NEBRASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 
Annual Meeting, Fort Des Moines Hotel, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 3—ILLINOIS CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Bismarck 
Hotel, Chicago. 


NOVEMBER 3-4, 1955—OZARK CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Fall Meeting, 
Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


NOVEMBER 7-8 — WISCONSIN CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 51st Annual Conven- 
tion, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee. 


NOVEMBER 11-15—AMERICAN MEAT 
INSTITUTE, Annual Convention, Palmer 
House, Chicago. 


NOVEMBER 16-18, 1955 INDIANA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 16-18 — GROCERY MANU- 
FACTURERS OF AMERICA, INC., Annual Con- 
vention, Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New 
York City. 


NOVEMBER 21, 1955—PENNSYLVANIA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 41st Annual Con- 
vention, Penn Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 
Pensylvania. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1955 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, 52nd Annual Con- 
vention, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1955—GEORGIA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, 
Daytona Plaza Hotel, Daytona Beach, 
Florida. 


DECEMBER 5-6, 1955—ONTARIO FOOD 
PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion and Machinery Exhibit, Royal York 
Hotel, Horticultural Building, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 


DECEMBER 5-6—MICHIGAN CANNERS 
AND FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids. 


DECEMBER 5-6—OHIO CANNERS ASSO- 
CIATION, 48th Annual Convention, Carter 
Hotel, Cleveland. 
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DECEMBER 5-8, 1955 — VEGETABLE 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 47th 
Annual Convention, Washington, D. C. 


DECEMBER 6, 1955—MAINE CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, Fal- 
mouth Hotel, Portland, Maine. 


DECEMBER 7, 1955 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 49th 
Annual Convention, St. Paul Hotel, St. 
Paul, Minn. 


DECEMBER 8-9, 1955 — NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
70th Annual Convention, Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


JANUARY 9-10, 1956 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, 2nd Annual Con- 
ference for Processors’ Fieldmen, Uni- 
versity of California, Davis, Calif. 


JANUARY 16-21, 1956 — NATIONAL 
FOOD BROKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Con- 
vention, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
(Meeting Jan. 16). 


JANUARY 17-21, 1956 — NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


JANUARY 19-21, 1956—cANNING MA- 
CHINERY AND SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, An- 
nual Exhibition (Annual Meeting Janu- 
ary 21), Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


JANUARY 29-FEBRUARY 1, 1956— 
FROZEN FOOD CONVENTION, N.A.F.F.P., 
N.A.F.F.D., Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New 
York City. 


FEBRUARY 1-3, 1956 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 11th An- 
nual Fieldmen’s Conference, Pennsyl- 
vania State University, University Park, 
Pennsylvania. 

FEBRUARY 17-18, 1956 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit and 
Vegetable Sample Cutting, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, California. 

FEBRUARY 22-24, 1956 — CANNED 
FOODS ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
Annual Convention, Georgia Hotel, Van- 
couver, B. C., Canada. 

FEBRUARY 27-29, 1956—CANADIAN 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Harrison Hot Springs Hotel, 
Harrison Hot Springs, B. C., Canada. 


MARCH 5-9, 1956—NATIONAL-AMERI- 
CAN WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, 
50th Annual Convention, Palmer House, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

MARCH 28-24, 1956—UTAH CANNERS 


ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, Hote! 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 26-27, 1956—CANNERS LEAGU! 
OF CALIFORNIA, 52nd Annual Meeting 
Santa Barbara Biltmore, Santa Bar- 
bara, California. 

JANUARY 6, 1957—NATIONAL FROZE} 
FOOD CONVENTION, N.A.F.F.P., N.A.F.F.D., 
Fontainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


FEBRUARY 1957—NATIONAL CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES, 
Annual Convention, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Modern Techniques Applied 
in Production of World 
Famous Underwood 
Deviled Ham 


Our present vast food canning indus- 
try is believed to have originated in Bos- 
ton, Mass., where, about 1821, Mr. Wil- 
liam Underwood founded his company 
for the preservation of perishable foods 
packed in hermetically sealed containers 
and sterilized by means of heat, an art 
which he learned in England. 


In the begining, Mr. Underwood’s pre- 
serving was done entirely in glass. Not 
until 1835 did he begin to experiment 
with tin “cannisters” (soon abbreviated 
to “cans” by the bookkeeper tired of 
writing the longer word). 


Underwood Deviled Ham, for which 
William Underwood Company is now in- 
ternationally famous, first made its ap- 
pearance in 1687, as a result of Mr. 
Underwood’s unusual skill in blending 
rare spices and producing wonderful 
flavors. 


Still following the original formula, 
Underwood Deviled Ham is made today 
in the Company’s spotless, modern can- 
nery at Watertown, Mass. The Water- 
town plant was built in 1927, at a time 
when good double seamer or closing 
machine practice was about 100 cans per 
minute, and, in order to get out the 
60,000 cans per day required, it was 
necessary to have two canning lines. 
About 1935, the closing machine speed 
was stepped up to 220 cans a minute and 
only one line was used. More recently, 
another forward step has brought the 
speeds up to 320 to 350 cans per minute 
and production is now at the rate of 
about 150,000 cans a day, with only one 
canning line. 


TEN TONS OF HAMS DAILY 


The canning process involves the re- 
ceipt of cured hams which come in car- 
load or truckload lots. These are soaked 
in water for twenty-four hours, while 
beng held in large wheeled tank trucks. 
They are then steamed in large stainless 
steel retorts made for William Under- 
wood Company and probably not used 
elsewhere. This is only one of the steps 
th: t makes Underwood processors unique 
frca the operation used by many other 
mc .t processors. 

fter steaming for some two and a 
ha hours, the hams are first cooled, so 
th: they can be handled. Then they are 
sk’ ned by hand and the meat cut from 
the bone. This meat, with the accom- 
pa: ving fat, is then weighed into batches 
an ground by special double plate 
gri ders. One of these is a machine im- 
po. ed from Germany of which there are 
ver few in this country. The last holes 
thr ugh which the meat passes are as 
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small as practical. The ground meat 
with the added spices then falls into 
jacketed, stainless steel mixers, which 
are made to Underwood spectifications. 
Almost ten tons of meat are mixed in 
the plant daily. After heating, the mix- 
ture is pumped into fillers which are 
made by the Pfauldler Company of 
Rochester. This type of filler is preferred 
for sanitation purposes. These machines 
are designed so that at the end of each 
day all of the parts that come in contact 
with the product can be taken out and 
washed. 
NEW CAN SIZE 


The Underwood Company within the 
last year has adopted a larger family 
sized can (4% ozs.), exactly double the 
size of the familiar 2% oz. can, the only 
one offered for the last twelve years. A 
completely separate line of elevator, 
washer, filler and closing machine has 
been installed to handle this can. The 
mixed and heated meat can be delivered 
to each of the two lines but only one line 
is used at a time. 


PROCESSED IN RACKS 


After the filled cans are closed (the 
cover being applied by an American Can 
Company No. 6-R double seamer), they 
are passed through a washer and then 
are stacked in pans, which are placed in 
racks and carried to the retorts by an 
overhead hoist. It is necessary to hold 
the cans in a flat position during pro- 
cessing and subsequent cooling, in order 
to maintain the proper distribution of 
the meat and fat in the can and the best 
possible appearance when the can is 
opened. 

SMALL CREW DOES JOB WITH 

BASIC EQUIPMENT 


Except for the cutting of the hams 
and separation of the meat from the 
bone and skin, there is no great manual 
dexterity required in any of the handling. 
A small, but complete, crew manage to 
turn out 150,000 cans a day. Most of the 
employees have been with Underwood a 
long time, averaging at least twelve 
years. 

The principal equipment items are as 
follows: 

MT Can Unpackaging—W. F. & John 
Barnes Company; Cooking and Steriliz- 
ing Retorts—by the Portland Company 
of Portland, Maine; Pump—Moyno by 
Robbins and Meyers Company; Filler— 
Pfaudler Company; Mixer—by H. K. 
Porter Company; Seamer—by American 
Can Company; Regulating instruments 
and controllers—by the Foxboro Com- 


(Continued on Page 11) 


Whole hams are skinned and deboned 
by hand by John Nobile,: after steaming 
in large stainless steel retorts and cooled. 


» 


To maintain proper distribution of 
meat and fat, hams are held in a flat 
position in these trays during processing 
and cooling. Rose Mooney is stacking 
the cans. 


Rack of pans coming out of retort 
after sterilization. Frank Dezetter is 
handling the retort job. 


- 
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PACKAGING 


Lighter and Stronger Glass Jars 


Permit Doubling 


(See Cover) 


A glass jar 20 percent lighter than the 
conventional one—but just as strong-— 
and produced at twice the present com- 


mercial rate, was introduced Sept. 27 by ~ 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company. 

The process for manufacturing the 
new container was shown at the opening 
of the company’s new Technical Center 
at Toledo, where the jars were produced 
on an experimental machine. 

The new, lighter-weight container is 
seen by O-I officials as a boon to pack- 
agers of food, drugs, and chemicals, and 
will mean less weight in the week-end 
shopping bag. 

Owens-Illinois expects to use the pro- 
cess first in procuction of wide-m_uth 
containers, such as food jars, according 
to Carl R. Megowen, O-I president. 

“But the same processes which have 
been employed in the manufacture of 
these containers are equally applicable 
to the manufacture of the whole range 
cf glass containers, both narrow and 
wide mouth, from the smallest to the 
largest,” Mr. Megowen said. 

“Needless to say, a reduction in weight 
together with an improvement in 
strength will permit the glass packaging 
cf many products which have previously 
gone into other types of containers, and 
will result in very substantial savings to 
our customers in the cost of packing and 
distributing their products in glass.” 

The new process is the result of 12 
rears of pioneering studies by O-I scien- 
tists and engineers. It is built around a 
basic principle that the behavior of glass 
in the forming stage is largely depen- 
dent on how it cools. 

Controlling the transfer of heat from 
the glass, from the split second that the 
glass leaves the furnace until it is finally 
formed into a container, is the key to the 
new process, according to Oscar G. 
Burch, O-I vice president and director of 
recearch and engineering. 


Production Rate 


NEW ERA 


Amazing new uses for glass based on 
research into its untapped strength were 
foreseen at opening ceremonies. Glass 
as a structural material with the load- 
bearing strength of steel was a possi- 
bility pointed up in talks and displays. 

Three basic factors point the way to 
the new era in glass, according to Mr. 
Burch. 


He listed them as (a) an inexhaustible 
supply of raw materials for glass, (b) a 
strength potential many times greater 
than anything presently attained in com- 
mercial production, and (c) the unique, 
advantageous, natural properties of glass. 

Explaining the untapped potential 
strength of glass, Mr. Burch said: 

“Although scientists have been able 
to realize, in the laboratory, 75 percent 
of the theoretical strength cf glass, the 
industry has been able to attain only 
about 1 percent of this strength in com- 
mercial production of glass bulk articles. 


“When we learn how to attain 2 per- 
cent of these highest measured values, 
theoretically all glass products of proven 
satisfactory commercial strength can be 
made at half their present weights. 


“When we learn how, by modifying 
glass structure, or by other means, to at- 
tain 10 percent of this potential, we are 
firmly convinced that glass will really 
come into its own as a structural ma- 
terial,” he said. 


“Tf we can secure just a fraction of its 
presently proven mechanical strength, it 
will be used for purposes not now even 
dreamed about.” 


The Britt Brokerage Company, Inc., 
and the Harold Barbee Brokerage Com- 
pany, both of Raleigh, have joined the 
Raleigh Food Brokers Association, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Otis V. 
Jones, Association Publicity Chairman. 


SAME SIZE JAR— 
MORE PRODUCT 


Same size jar of new Instant Pet now 
contains 13 ounces of non-fat dry milk 
instead of 9% ounces, and makes four 
quarts of non-fat milk instead of three 
quarts, as formerly. This is made possi- 
ble by an improved process, which in- 
creases density. Result—33% percent 
more instant Pet can now be stocked on 
shelves without any increase in allotted 
shelf space. While the price per jar has 
been increased a few cents, actual cost 
for reconstituted non-fat milk to con- 
sumers has been lowered to approxi- 
mately 8c. 


With distribution already under way, 
the new product will be featured in Pet’s 
national advertising on the new Red 
Skelton Show CBS-TV; the George Gobel 
Show, NBC-TV; and Arthur Godfrey 
Time CBS-Radio. Display material and 
mats for newspaper or handbill advertis- 
ing are available from Pet Milk repre- 
sentatives. The jars, screw type closures, 
and two-color Tacseal liner are by Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company. 


Merrell Sale has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of S&W Fine Foods, 
Inc. Mr. Sale, 52, has been associated 
with the California Walnut Growers As- 
sociation in Los Angeles for the past 
twenty-seven years, most recently as 
sales manager. Previously he worked in 
sales capacities for the American Can 
Company and the General Cigar Com- 


pany. 
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New Owens-Illinois Technical Center at Toledo, Ohio, form- 
ally dedicated this week. The Center is equipped to take a 
project from fundamental theory through final pilot plant test- 
ing under commercial conditions. Nearly 500 scientists ani! 
technicians are constantly seeking new and improved product- 
and better ways of making them. In the two story brick an: 
aluminum building, occupying 8 acres of a 21 acre plot, th 
building has 200,000 square feet of floor space. Of this 70,00: 
square feet is devoted to pilot plant operations; 50 laboratorie. 
occupy 44,000 square feet. 
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NEW ORLEANS STYLE SOUP 
ADDED TO DUNCAN HINES LINE 


Duncan Hines New Orleans Style can- 
ned soups will go on the market about 
October 1. The initial products to be in- 
troduced—through regular trade chan- 
nels—are Duncan Hines Crayfish Bisque, 
Sea Food Gumbo and Genuine Turtle 
Soup. 

Packed by New Orleans Cuisine, Inc., 
New Orleans, La., under license by 
Hines-Park Foods, Inc., Ithaca, N. Y., 
the three newest additions to the Duncan 
Hines foods family will be in a No. 1 
picnic can, 24 to the case. 

Subsequent marketing under the Dun- 
can Hines brand will follow for oyster 
soup, shrimp creole soup, crab bisque 
and shrimp bisque. 

Joseph M. Keating, formerly the sales 
manager, assumed management of the 
firm in 1954. Associated with him is 
Gordon Ewin. The firm operates a sani- 
tary, home-type cannery, featuring small 
batch production for specialty soups of 
an extremely high quality. 

The unit retail price for this quality 
specialty item is expected to be set at 
about 38c. 


Formal announcement has been made 
of plans for moving the headquarters 
and processing plant of the California 
Walnut Growers Association from Los 
Angeles to Stockton, Calif. A fifty-acre 
site has been purchased and work is 
under way on a building for processing 
purposes that will cover 13 acres. 


PATTERSON CONTINUES AS 
HEAD OF OLIVE ASSOCIATION 


The annual membership meeting of the 
California Olive Association was held re- 
cently in San Francisco when officers 
were chosen for the ensuing year and re- 
ports presented on world conditions af- 
fecting the olive industry, improved 
growing and picking techniques and both 
packing and marketing problems. 

G. K. Patterson, of the Sunland Olive 
Company, was re-elected president, as 
well as a member of the board of di- 
rectors. The other members of the board 
are Dan Carter, Bell Packing Co.; O. D. 
Gifford, C. M. Gifford & Sons; J. M. 
Glick, B. E. Glick & Sons; T. H. Reed, 
Lindsay Ripe Olive Co.; Frank J. Oberti, 
G. Oberti & Sons; S. J. Tupper, Olive 
Products Co.; Stary Gange, Pacific Olive 
Co., and L. B. Sammis, Rocca Bella Olive 
Association. 


Of special interest to members was the 
report of Dick Ball, chairman of the In- 
dustry Technical Committee , who out- 
lined the work of the committee at a re- 
cent meeting held at Davis. He said 
that the olive industry faces possible 
serious losses if the present trend toward 
the promiscuous use of insecticides is not 
halted, with emphasis on lindane. He 
urged that under no circumstances should 
lindane or BHC be used by olive growers 
and that the use of these on neighboring 
acreages should be carefully watched. 
The high content of oil in olives makes 
this fruit especially susceptible to dam- 
age from these insecticides. 


The annual meeting of stockholders of 
the Lindsay Ripe Olive Company, Lind- 
say, Calif., was held in September when 
officers were chosen for the ensuing year, 
as follows: President, Roy R. McLain; 
vice-president, E. T. Wheeler; secretary 
and assistant manager, R. W. Henderson; 
and treasurer, J. E. Like. Re-elected to 
the board of directors were Robert Mont- 
gomery, Jr., J. S. Schutt, and Howard 
Baker. Thomas H. Read was re-appointed 
general manager. Sales for the year 
were the largest in the history of the 
firm, the largest canner of ripe olives. 


RICE 
PUDDIN® 


MENNER ADDS RICE PUDDING 


The Menner Packing Corporation of 
Maplewood, N. J., is distributing rice 
pudding, a new canned product for the 
company, in selected cities in New Eng- 
land, the East, Midwest, South, and 
metropolitan New York area through 
brokers. 

Limited advertising is being done in 
Pittsburgh and Birmingham, Ala., and a 
full-scale campaign is scheduled for the 
New York area in the fall. 

The packer claims the product is ideal 
for summer or winter use and saves the 
housewife hours of preparation. It is a 
good pantry item for emergency desserts 
when friends drop in unexpectedly. It is 
packed in No. 300 cans supplied by the 
American Can Co. 


Mrs. Carol Best, for the past four 
years associated with the American 
Home Economics Association, is the new 
Director of Home Economics for the Na- 
tional Association of Frozen Food Pack- 
ers. Mrs. Best succeeds Florence Mer- 
riam, recently resigned. An Iowa State 
graduate, Mrs. Best was for two years 
Assistant Food Editor of the Chicago 
Herald-American. Following. this she 
was Associate Director of Home Eco- 
nomics for the H. J. Heinz Company 
prior to joining the American Home Ec 
Association. 


Members of the newly formed Mushroom Canners League met 
August 30 in Wilmington, Del., to review plans for fall publicity 
campaign, presented by John Dingee, Manager of CMI’s Mar- 
keting Bureau. Campaign includes receipes, samples to food 
editors for use in test kitchens, and photography. League will 
cooperate with General Foods Minute Rice fall campaign for 
“Spanish Rice Pronto”. National Mushroom Week is scheduled 
for October 30 through November 6. Shown in photo, left to 
right, are: John Dingee, CMI; George Lambert, Keystone Mush- 
room Company; Walter Maule, Mushroom Cooperative Canning 
Company; J. B. Parks, Brandywine Mushroom Corporation. 
Seated: Edward J. Perrone, Delaware Mushroom Corporation; 
Jack Hargrave, Pennsylvania Canners Association and Mush- 
room Canners League; and George Knaust, Jr., K-B Products 


Corporation. 
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Donald L. Schott 
was recently ap- 
pointed Eastern 


nical Application 
Engineer of Food 
Machinery and 
Chemical Corpo- 
ration’s Canning 
Machinery _Divi- 
io sion at Hoopes- 
ton, Illinois. With 
the Chain Belt Company of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, for a ten year period, Schott 
became associated with FMC when it ac- 
quired Chain Belt’s line of canning ma- 
chinery equipment. In his new capacity, 
Mr. Schott will deal primarily with the 
application of the company’s Micro-Film 
Deaerator, Roto-Brush Can Cleaner, Agi- 
Tort Sterilizer and the Sterilmatic Con- 
tinuous Pressure Cooker and Cooler. He 
will make his headquarters at the com- 
pany’s plant in Hoopeston, Illinois. 


Taylor Instrument Companies has an- 
nounced that its San Francisco offices 
and plant have recently moved across 
San Francisco Bay to 1661 Timothy 
Drive, San Leandro, California. Decision 
to relocate the plant and sales offices was 
made on the basis of a greatly increased 
volume of sales and service activities in 
the San Francisco area. The new plant 
has much better facilities and equipment 
than have previously been available in 
the San Francisco area, a company 
spokesman said. 


Norman H. La Pole, 56, President and 
General Manager of the Poplar Canning 
Company of Poplar, Wisconsin, died un- 
expectedly, September 26, as the result 
of a thrombosis. He had been in apparent 
good health up to that time. The canning 
plant at Poplar was built by the Large 
Canning Corporation of Eau Claire in 
1924 and Mr. La Pole was made plant 
superintendent in 1927. In 1936, the 
Poplar Canning Company’ with Mr. La 
Pole as manager, purchased the plant 
and has operated it since. The plant 
packed peas, and green and wax beans 
through 1949, but thereafter the plant 
has packed only fruit pie mixes and has 
been very successful in that field. Not 
only did Mr, La Pole pioneer in the de- 
velopment of this specialty product, but 
he also developed a unique method of 
profit-sharing for his employes. 
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Operations Tech- - 


Canning Machinery & Supplies Asso- 
ciation Board of Directors will meet in 
Fall Session during the Wisconsin Can- 
ners Convention at the Schroeder Hotel, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, according to an 
announcement by E. N. Funkhauser, 
President. The meeting will start at 
10:00 A. M. on Sunday, November 6. 
Committee meetings pertaining to the 
NCA Convention and CMSA Exhibition, 
will be held prior to and following the 
Directors Meeting. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., at the 
annual meeting of stockholders, held at 
New Haven, Conn., September 21, 1955, 
added seven members to its Board of 
Directors. The newly elected members 
include John Forsyth, Manager, Pacific 
and Southwestern Division, Asgrow Pro- 
duction Dept., Salinas, Calif.; Ervil S. 
Fry, President, Asgrow Texas Co., San 
Antonio, Texas; Harry R. Manee, Presi- 
dent, The Kilgore Seed Company, Plant 
City, Fla.; Kendall A. Redfield, President, 
Asgrow Export Corporation, Milford, 
Conn.; Leon A. Ridgway, Comptroller, 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New 
Haven, Conn.; Dr. Gilbert W. Scott, Di- 
rector of Extension Service, Associated 
Seed Growers, Inc.; Cornelis Vissers, 
Manager, Mountain States Division, As- 
grow Production Dept., Twin Falls, 
Idaho. The ten incumbent members who 
were re-elected to the Board include: 
A. Bryan Clark, President and Treas- 
urer; Merritt Clark, Vice President, 
Sales; Donald N. Clark, Vice-President, 
Production; Dr. Floyd L. Winter, Vice 
President, Breeding and Research; Gor- 
don H. Clark, Secretary, Personnel; John 
F. Adams, Fred C. Maynard, Richard W. 
Smith, F. Carl Tapperson, Lyman N. 
White. 


Knouse Foods’ General Sales Manager 
Lee F. Esser has announced the appoint- 
ments of two district sales managers, 
two territory representatives and a di- 
rector of institutional sales to his Lucky 
Leaf sales staff. Howard Holman has 
been named to the southeast territory 
with headquarters at Decatur, Georgia; 
Warren Geisler will head the southcen- 
tral district from Evansville, Indiana; 
William N. D’Angelo and Joseph J. Scan- 
lon have been assigned to the Philadel- 
phia territory. Howard Y. Musselman, 
formerly assistant sales manager of the 
Peach Glen, Pa., fruit processing firm, 
has been named director of institutional 
sales, 


D. Kenneth 
Christensen, 
formerly Vice- 
President in 
charge of the 
Pacific Division 
of Northrup, 
King & Com- 
pany, wholesale 
seed house, has 
been appointed 
Vice-President 
in charge of the 
Farm Seed and 
Grass Seed Di- 
vision at the home office in Minneapolis. 
Mr. Christensen was also elected to the 
Board of Directors. Succeeding him in 
his Pacific post is Charles Emery, form- 
erly Manager of the Import-Export De- 
partment of Berkeley, California. 


D. K. CHRISTENSEN 


The Reynolds Metals Co., one of the 
nation’s foremost producers of aluminum 
products, has joined the National Asso- 
ciation of Frozen Food Packers as an 
associate member, it has been arinounced 
by Lawrence S. Martin, secretary-man- 
ager of the packer organization. Rey- 
nolds produces heavy partitioned trays 
and containers, lightweight pans and 
containers, aluminum foil, printed foil 
labels, and sealed overwraps for the 
frozen food industry. The firm’s princi- 
pal offices are at 2000 South Ninth St., 
and its general sales offices are at 2500 
South Third St., both in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. R. S. Reynolds, Jr., is president, 
and Stephen H. Garnett is manager of 
canned and frozen foods market. 


Jesse C. Shreve, Vice-President and 
General Manager of Trappe Frozen 
Foods Corporation at Trappe, Marylan: 
since 1947, has tendered his resignation. 
Mr. Shreve plans to stay in the industr: 
and can be contacted at 203 S. Harriso: 
Street, Easton, Maryland, telephon: 
Easton 398-J. 


Dr. Raymond Blackman, 37, has bee: 
appointed Canning Specialist at the Ohi» 
State University, succeeding Reese Davi, 
who resigned recently to accept a pos. - 
tion with Continental Can Company i) 
Chicago. Dr. Blackman did his graduate 
work in Biochemistry at Ohio State, 
where he received his doctorate degree. 
He comes to his new position from the 
Battelle Memorial Institute, a nation«l 
research organization, 
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Celebrating 20th Anniversary this year is American Can Com- 
pany’s Home Economics Department. Shown here, the Depart- 
ment Staff, left to right, Marian Abbott, Elizabeth Heldt, Har- 
riet Jean Anderson, Director, and Alice Cronk, conduct a 
product evaluation of pineapple juice, tidbits, crushed pineapple 
in the test kitchen in New York. The evaluation of products is 


one of many services the department offer Canco customers. 


CANCO HOME EC DEPARTMENT 
CELEBRATING 20th 
ANNIVERSARY 


American Can Company’s Home Eco- 
nomics Department is this year celebrat- 
ing its 20th Anniversary. During its 20 
years, it is estimated the department has 
reached more than 50 million Americans 
with educational material and films pro- 
moting the use of canned foods and bev- 
erages. It has distributed 50 different 
booklets, pampiets and charts to more 
than 12 million educators, students, and 
home makers. Five films have been 
viewed by an audience of more than 39 
million, 

In addition to the booklets and films, 
countless homemakers have been reached 
by Canco’s news releases and pictures 
featuring canned foods. Millions of 
others have heard or seen the company’s 
food experts discuss canned food menus 
and recipes over radio and television. 

The recipes and menus developed by 
the Home EC Department provides the 
basis for Canco’s current consumer ad- 
vertisements. 

The primary objective in establishing 
the new department in 1935 was to 


familiarize professional people in the 
health and nutrition fields with the fact 
that canned foods not only are as nu- 
tritious as the fresh products, but also 
made it possible for people in virtually 
all walks of life to eat well balanced 
diets the year round. 


In 1951 a second test kitchen was 
opened, so that today, with a trained staff 
of four home economists, its offers insti- 
tutional, customer and recipe testing 
services, in addition to the food news 
and educational services. 


Services to customers include kitchen 
tests, and evaluation of products from a 
family-use standpoint, development of 
new label ideas, recipes and serving sug- 
gestions, and recipes and food promotion 
ideas for leaflets and advertising. 


$$$ $ $ 


“A man’s judgment is no better than 
his information.” Keep key employees 
posted through “The Canning Trade” 
each week. Five or more subscriptions, 
one order, same expiration date to one 
company, separately addressed, $3.00 each. 
Saves 25%. Order now. 


20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, Md. 


UNDERWOOD DEVILED HAM 
(Continued from page 7) 


pany and the Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies. 


The cans, after sterilizing and cooling, 
are wrapped in special machines made 
by the F. B. Redington Company, of Chi- 
cago. The purpose of the machines is to 
provide an overall wrap with a spiral 
appearance at each end. The cans are 
then filled by hand into corrugated ‘cases 
which are sealed on a Standard-Knapp 
Carton Sealer. 


In charge of the entire manufactur- 
ing operation is Raymond M. Swain. 

Underwood Deviled Ham sales are 
handled by divisional sales managers, 
under the Vice President in charge of 
sales, George C. Seybolt. The sales 
managers are James Wells and Robert 
Higgins, who look after a total of sixty 
brokers. Goods produced in the Water- 
town plant are shipped all: over the 
United States and some of the countries 
bordering on the Caribbean. Consider- 
able quantities also go to military instal- 
lations around the world. 


Corneli Seed Company has developed a new white-seeded 


snap bean of which they are very proud. Corneli spokesmen say 
it has the potential of making all others in its class obsolete. 
On the market soon, samples should be available for trial plant- 
ing in 1956. Company executives, headed by President Earl M. 
Page, visited the Keystone Valley trial grounds at Robertson, 
Missouri, recently, to inspect the new variety. Shown in the 
photo, they are, left to right, Standing: Nolan Smith, Kip Cor- 
neli, Ted Frank, Tim Corneli, Mac Mitchell, Douglas Palmer, 
Bruce Root, President Page, and Bob Kramer. Kneeling: Sales 
Manager and Vice President Joe Burger, George Crow, Floyd 
Stroder, Bill Cannon, and Joe Bailey. 
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In the laboratory of 
Wm. J. Stange Co., 
a food technologist 
compares 50-A micro- 
ground Spice with 
ordinary ground spice 
under a microscope. 


NEW MICRO-GROUND 


Although spices themselves haven’t changed in a thousand years, unsuspected 
qualities have been discovered in them by a recently developed process called 
micro-grinding. Patented by Wm. J. Stange Co., this process consists of feed- 
ing whole natural spices into specially designed water-cooled roller mills which 
pulverize the spice into particles so minute, that only thru a microscope can 


MICRO-GROUND Black Pepper spice particles 
you appreciate their size. Compared to ordinary grinding methods, the new _ (here magnified 30 times) are practically invisible 


process produces 50 to 100 times more particles of spice... millions more '° "e "°*e¢ eve: 


per pound. 


The minute size and vast number of spice particles permit uniform and 
thorough distribution throughout each batch of food product, eliminating 
specking or the formation of hot spots. 


Most important, however, is the standardization of flavor made possible 
by this unique process. This, in addition to the total utilization of flavor from 
the spices themselves makes this new spice one of the really important 
developments in the food processing industry. 


ORDINARY ground (50 mesh) black pepper po'- 
ticles (also magnified 30 times) appears as huge 
boulders by comparison with micro-ground spice. 
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spices 


Natural Whole Spice Ground 
_to Microscopic Fineness! 


“Only 50-A micro-ground spices . . . 
originated by Stange . . . give you 
the true flavor of ground spices 
PLUS controlled uniformity, 
together with the following ys 
completely new characteristics— 


All the flavor and color of natural spice 
without the specks 


More uniform distribution 

Maximum availability of flavor 
Constant control of flavor intensity 
Maximum retention of flavor 
Constant spice levels during shelf life 


Easy to use, powder form. Available in 
50 to 250 pound bulk containers, or in 
exact-weight, batch size packages. 


Available in individual spices or complete 
seasoning blends 


For complete details on applying 
new Micro-Ground 50-A Spices to your fine 
foods, write, wire or phone— 


“SILENT PARTNERS IN FAMOUS FOODS"”® 


Chicago 12, Illinois Oakland 21, Calif. 
Stange-Pemberton Ltd., New Toronto, Ontario 
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View of battery of special roller mill equipment processing natural spice into 50-A 
Micro-ground Spice. The large steel rollers, between which the spice is ground, are 
perfectly smooth and turn at differential speeds to cause a shearing action between 
the smooth surfaces. Rollers are water-cooled internally to maintain the spice at a low 
temperature and to prevent loss of volatile flavors. 


MICRO-GROUND SPICE..... 
....ORIGINATED BY STANGE 


Wm. J. Stange Co. who last year celebrated its 50th anniversary, 
spent more than two years perfecting the micro-grinding process. 
Sold under the copyrighted name of 50-A Spice, these new season- 
ings are fully protected by patents and supplied to the food in- 
dustry by Stange exclusively. 


Not only are individual spices: pepper, nutmeg, cinnamon, 
etc. available in micro-ground form but in combination with solu- 
ble C.0.S. (Cream of Spice) Seasonings. These special blends are 
called Micro-Cream. By combining the two types of spices, 50-A 
and C.O.S., Stange can now produce seasoning blends utilizing 
the special advantages of each to achieve the most satisfactory 
flavor, color and solubility in the finished product. Micro-Cream 
spice blends, too, are flavor controlled to insure uniformity. 


STANGE'S EXPERIMENTAL KITCHENS, laboratories and technical staff are available to 
develop special seasoning blends, or assist you in creation of new products. 
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REVIEWPOINT 


THE SITUATION—It’s just more of 


the same thing this week in the canned 
foods markets as vegetable and fish can- 
ners continue reluctant to sell, and dis- 
tributors anxious to buy. Markets in 
general continue their upward trend 
with no indication as yet as to where and 
when prices will settle. Fancy corn is 
up to a low of about $1.45 and standard 
tomatoes $1.30, fancy 3 sieve green beans 
$1.50, wax $1.65, sliced beets $1.15, 2% 
kraut $1.60—and so it goes. Salmon is in 
critical stock position, so too are Maine 
sardines with the market now at $8.00. 
One of the leading canners of cling 
peaches is withdrawn on every item in 
the list and it is feared he is oversold. 
The pear pack isn’t expected to come up 
to earlier expectations. Citrus is, of 
course, about exhausted, with Florida 
Association reports showing as of Sep- 
tember 17, 1.2 million cases of grapefruit 
juice on hand, 727,000 cases of orange 
juice, and 261,000 cases of blended juice. 
It’s a bull market all the way. 


TOMATOES—With frosts creeping up 
on Indiana and there being little prospect 
of getting a tomato and products pack 
larger than last year’s small pack in 
that state, all eyes are on California. 
This past week, with favorable weather 
continuing, deliveries picked up notice- 
ably with indications that it won’t be too 
long before the tonnage reaches the rate 
of a year ago. With the season about 
three weeks late this year, though the 
acreage is up considerably over last 
year, Mother Nature holds the key to 
this situation. 


CORN—Everyone is still guessing on 
the size of this pack but more and more 
figures are coming in. The important 
state of Wisconsin, for instance, this 
week reports a pack in that state this 
year of 5,683,858 actual cases, but 70% 
of last year’s 8,132,526 cases. The pack 
of white corn in that state was almost 
a complete failure totaling only 83,000 
cases, or only 20 percent of last year’s 
408,000 cases. Golden type totalling 5.6 
million cases amounted to 73 percent of 
last year’s 7.7 million cases. In the 
golden corn, biggest reduction was in 
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whole kernel where the pack totaled 4.2 
million cases or 72 percent of last year’s 
5.9 million cases. Golden creamstyle 
pack totaled 1.4 million cases or 77 per- 
cent of last year’s 1.8 million cases. By 
can size there was actually an increase 
of 12 ounce vacuum in the state of Wis- 
consin, the 1955 pack totalling 1.9 mil- 
lion cases compared with 1.5 million 
cases last year. The pack in 303’s was 
reduced some 45 percent from 4.9 million 
to 2.7 million cases. The pack in 10’s was 
reduced about 24 percent from 811,000 
cases to 609,000 cases. Illinois has re- 
ported a pack of 5.2 million cases basis 
303’s, or 76 percent of last year’s pack. 
Iowa expects to fall off about a million 
cases from last year, which is not much 
more than half. With no figures in yet 
the experts are looking for a pack of 
about 50 percent in the East. Minnesota 
is expected not to fall off too much from 
last year. 


GREEN BEANS — Concrete evidence 
that the better grades of snap beans are 
going to be difficult to locate this year is 
contained in the Wisconsin Canners Re- 
port of the bean pack in that state. The 
1955 pack is 38 percent below last ‘year, 
totalling 1.9 million cases compared with 
3.1 million cases last year. The pack of 
green at 1.3 million cases, is 43 percent 
below last year, while the pack of wax at 
670,000 cases is 28 percent below last 
year. Breaking these down further, the 
pack of whole green at 279,568 cases was 
44 percent below last year. The pack of 
cut green at 876,766 cases, 43 percent be- 
low; the pack of French style at 100,466 
cases, 36 percent below; the pack of 
whole wax at 56,648 cases, 40 percent 
below; the pack of cut wax at 621,419 
cases, 26 percent below. 


NORTHWEST FRUIT PACKS — The 
Northwest Canners Association this 
week issued detailed reports on the 1955 
packs of a number of fruits and berries 
in that area. On the basis of 24/2%4’s 
the 1955 pack (with the 1954 pack in 
parentheses) was as follows: Apricots 
46,009 (16,177); dark sweet cherries 
384,626 (298,787); light sweet cherries 
353,709 (297,131); boysenberries and 
youngberries 91,658 (114,668); loganber- 
ries 7,948 (8,461); red raspberries 39,512 
(67,881). 


APPLES AND SAUCE—The National 
Canners Association this week issued 
reports showing September 1 stocks of 
apples and applesauce, providing evi- 
dence that these commodities continue 
much in the public eye. During the month 
of August this year, applesauce canners 
shipped 820,561 cases compared with 
536,300 cases, leaving a September 1 
balance of 2.6 milion compared with 1.0 
million last year. The pack, during the 
month of September all in California, 
totaled 1 million cases. Shipments of 
apples during August totaled 188,070 
cases compared with 72,462 cases last 
August, leaving stocks as of September 
1 at 865,043 cases compared with 141,699 
cases last September 1, these on a basis 
of 6/10’s. During the month of Septem- 
ber California packed 14,811 cases. 


FROZEN STOCKS—August 31 stocks 
of frozen fruits were the second largest 
on record for this time of year. The 432 
milion pounds compares with the record 
436 million reported August 31, 1946. 
Although total fruit holdings were close 
to the August 31 record high, the August 
net increase of 40 million pounds was 4 
million below average for the month and 
only 2 million pounds greater than the 
August 1954 net increase. Significant 
among the fruit increases reported dur- 
ing August were 11 million pounds each 
for blueberries and raspberries; 7 million 
pounds each, for peaches and strawber- 
ries. August 31. stocks of blueberries 
were up to 23 million pounds; raspber- 
ries, 41 million; peaches, 17 million; 
and strawberries, 171 million pounds. 


Frozen vegetable stocks recahed their 
highest level for any August 31 on re- 
cord. With 608 million pounds reporte: 
in storage, stocks were almost one- 
fourth larger than the August 5-yea: 
average. Contributing largely to the 12: 
million pound net increase during Augus! 
and the record stocks were seasonz! 
storage gains in holdings of lima beans, 
snap beans, corn, and peas. Of thes» 
vegetable items the 100 million pounds 
of snap beans in storage and the 70 mi'- 
lion pounds of corn were record highs for 
August 31. Orange concentrate holdings 
were decreased by 5 million gallons du:- 
ing August which left 27 million in sto’- 
age by the end of the month. This time 
last year, almost 29 million gallons were 
in warehouse facilities, 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Active Trade Interest Expected To Continue 
-—Tomato Situation Tight, All Eyes On Cali- 
tornia — Corn Advance Steady — Seasonal 
Demand For Cranberries—Asparagus Offer- 
ings Light—Peas Steady—Better Trade In 
Snap Beans — Sardines And Salmon Short 
And Firm—Shipping Fruits 
Against Contracts. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 29, 1955 


THE SITUATION—An active trade 
interest is apparent in the vegetable and 
fish markets, while certain fruits are 
also moving well. Currently, prices are 
around the best for the season, while 
the top of the movement evidently has 
not as yet been reached. Many interests 
feel that with additional buying to come 
during the Fall season, the short packs 
will force a higher price level. 

Prominently mentioned in this cate- 
gory are tomatoes, and tomato products, 
snap beans, lima beans, corn, and peas. 
There is certain to be a broad demand 
for fish with price firmness also expected. 
Some fruit packs are running into sales 
competition with apricots and sweet 
cherries prominent on that side. How- 
ever, the demand for peaches is good and 
heavy bookings have been made for ship- 
ment during the balance of the year. 


THE OUTLOOK—Price firmness and 
a better call for many of the canned 
products appear inevitable during the 
Fall and Winter months, many trade 
leaders believe. In former years, when 
weather damage occurred in one of the 
important canning regions, buyers would 
turn to another or obtain a substitute 
for the products. This year, the damage 
has been general and such a move this 
season will be impossible. 


TOMATOES—This is one of the veg- 
etables that appears to be headed for the 
smallest stock position in years. Prices 
now are firm and around the best for 
season. However, this does not stop the 
»umber of inquiries coming into the mar- 

et for supplies. 

In a general way, Maryland canners 

‘e quoting $1.00 for 1s, $1.30 for 303s, 
»2.15 to $2.25 for 2%s and $7.75 to $8.00 
‘or 10s, per doz., f.o.b. cannery. For ex- 

a standards, f.o.b. Pennsylvania, the 

ice basis was $1.10 for 1s and $1.65 for 

3s. Some 2%s extra standards were 
: ill available f.o.b. Maryland canneries. 
Estimates are that remaining unsold 
.cks are very small and that many of 

smaller canners have withdrawn 
1m the market. 


TOMATO JUICE—Some small quanti- 
i ’s were made available to buyers the 
st week, f.o.b. Maryland cannery at 
20 for fancy 2s and $2.45 for 46 oz. 
e few offerings from New York State 
\ re around $2.40 per doz. f.o.b. and as 
bh ch as $2.70. 
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CALIFORNIA TOMATOES—Trade in- 
terest was watching closely for a return 
of canners in that State to the open 
market. They withdrew a few weeks ago 
and the industry has been of the opinion 
that when offerings are resumed a higher 
schedule will prevail. The understanding 
is that many canners have sold rather 
heavily and the question now is whether 
they will be able to obtain enough raw 
stock, at a price where processing is pos- 
sible, in order to fill their contact obli- 
gations. The last price heard on stand- 
ards f.o.b. cannery was $1.75 to $1.80 for 
2%s per doz. f.o.b. 


CORN—Here is another vegetable in 
heavy demand and one where surplus 
stocks are being removed rapidly. This 
is reflected in the advancing price trend 
and the willingness of buyers to pay the 
schedules asked. For fancy golden cream 
style, f.o.b. Maryland sellers, 303s were 
held at $1.50 and 10s at $8.50, while 
whole kernel golden 303s commanded 
$1.45-$1.55 and 10s, $8.75 per doz. f.o.b. 
For extra standards 303s, the market 
was $1.35 for cream style and 10s $8.25 
while whole kernel was $1.30 and $8.00 
per doz., respectively. Not much was 
being offered according to many trade 
reports. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE—Seasonal de- 
mand is developing in this market. The 
trade anticipates a fairly active buying 
movement in the way of improving vari- 
ous inventories so as to be ready for the 
holiday call. No prices have been set 
but there were some offerings of 1954 
packs from storage berries, on the basis 
of $1.50 to $1.55 for 300s and $9.50 to 
$10.00 for fancy strained and fancy 
wholes. These are f.o.b. New Jersey can- 
nery, per doz. 


ASPARAGUS—Moderate offerings are 
reported f.o.b. New Jersey cannery. 
Stocks are light and some feel that 
chains and large wholesalers will soon 
be seeking supplies to meet expected de- 
mand for Fall requirements. For 303s, 
fancy all green cut spear quotations 
averaged from $2.25 to $2.50, fancy all 
green blended spears $3.75 and fancy all 
green mammoth spears, 2s, at $4.85 per 
doz. 


PEAS —In view of the tightening 
supplies of many other vegetable packs, 
this commodity is meeting with a steady 
call. There has been no material price 
change of late, but buyers have not been 
able to obtain stocks except at sellers’ 
levels in most instances. Standard 
sweets, 303s, were bringing $1.15-$1.20 
in the spot markets and 10s $7.25-$7.75 
per doz., f.o.b. 


SNAP BEANS — Actually there was 
not much change pricewise in this mar- 
ket, but there was a better trade, with 
stocks moving at an improved rate. Buy- 
ers view the price basis as attractive. 


MAINE SARDINES—The market ap- 
pears to be stabilized at $8.00 per case 


MARKET NEWS 


f.o.b. Maine. The pack this year, now 
running well below 1,000,000 cases is off 
almost 1,500,000 cases from the final 
1954 figure. There is a good demand in 
the market, but stocks available are 
short of demand. Some fish are reported 
in a few areas along the Maine Coast. 
A few processors are packing these fish, 
but these running to small sizes are 
being processed in special tins. The re- 
sult is that the cost to the canner is some 
two to three dollars a case more than the 
regular packs. The impression is that 
these packers will hold these fish for 
later in the season when a higher market 
price apparently will be in force. 


SALMON — Another short pack ap- 
pears to be in prospect in Alaska this 
year. Late season pack is finished in all 
important areas with the exception of 
Southeastern Alaska which is now run- 
ning to Fall chums. No sizeable produc- 
tion can be anticipated in this area, trade 
reports point out. High prices are being 
paid for fresh fish. Reds, both halves and 
talls are scarce, Medium reds, particu- 
larly talls are in better supply. The sup- 
ply of pink talls has dropped sharply. 
Halves are also in light supply. Chums 
have virtually disappeared. Most pack- 
ers on the West Coast are offering only 
subject to confirmation. 


Meanwhile, British Columbia’s canned 
salmon pack has reached a volume equal 
to production of “good average” accord- 
ing to trade reports from Vancouver. 
The pack to September 17 was 1,317,000 
cases or 61,000 cases below the pack to 
this date a year ago. 


TUNA FISH—While no price changes 
developed, the general market was 
strong. Shipments from most of the 
California canneries were delayed as the 
strike condition in the various ware- 
houses continued. There was no pressing 
call for supplies, probably as a result of 
the passing of the active consuming sea- 
son. As to brand and seller, fancy solid 
pack albacore, halves, f.o.b. California 
cannery was quoted at from $12.25 to 
$14.50 per case. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — Activity is 
centered to a large extent on the ship- 
ments of various packs against contracts. 
There have been substantial orders 
booked especially in cling peaches and 
the reports are that fresh offerings are 
quite small. Sweet cherries were re- 
ported in better shape, with quite a good 
eall for mediums and dark grades as a 
result of the more attractive price sched- 
ules. It was also indicated that the Gov- 
ernment bought fairly large quantities. 
Apricots were moving slowly as a result 
of the heavy pack. There has been a 
little demand of late, however, for the 
better quality packs. Pears were steady 
and there was also steadiness to mixed 
fruits. Some trade interests anticipate 
a better replacement demand for these 
packs shortly in order to take care of the 
holiday needs, 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Market In Hectic Condition With Rapid 
Price Rises Making It Difficult To Find A 
Trading Basis——- Bumper Apple Crop In 
Making—Tomatoes And Products Extremely 
Tight—Wisconsin Kraut Cabbage Hurt 
Badly — Corn Continues Strong — Buying 
Pressure In Pumpkin—Francy Beans Hard 
To Find—Pro Rata Deliveries In Beets And 
Carrots—Salmon Short List Getting 
Longer Every Day. 


By “Midwest” 
Chicago, Ill., Sept. 29, 1955 
THE SITUATION —The amount of 


business passing this week was hampered 


considerably by the reluctance of many 
vegetable canners to sell anything. Nev- 
ertheless, the market remains in a very 
hectic condition as prices are changing 
so rapidly it is very difficult to find a 
basis on which business can be done. 
Prices on tomatoes continue to advance 
and the same is true of tomato products. 
Kraut is extremely strong and current 
quotations are again higher than last 
week in the face of a pack that is fall- 
ing down badly. The corn market was 
steady this week but very strong and 
most sales are being made on the basis of 
what the customer purchased last year. 
Green and wax beans are in about the 
same situation as reports from Wiscon- 
sin show the pack of green beans there 
amounted to 57% of last year’s pack 
with wax at 72% and the quality noth- 
ing like it should be. Pumpkin is now 
going into cans in this area but still a 
good many canners are not quoting as 
the pack outlook is anything but good. 
Old Mother Nature really threw a 
monkey wrench into the works this year 
insofar as vegetables are concerned and 
created a situation which has made a 
great many buyers very unhappy. Can- 
ners are a very bullish group at present 
and they are in no mood to trade, in fact, 
it’s tough to find one that appears to be 
even a willing seller. 


APPLESAUCE — The trade may be 
faced with a great many shortages but 
applesauce is not going to be one of 
them. There appears to be a bumper 
crop in the making particularly in New 
York and prices will be reasonable. Cur- 
rently, the market is somewhat confused 
as the industry seems to be waiting for 
everyone else to start the ball rolling in 
regards to official opening prices. As this 
is written, nothing appears to be official 
although New York fancy sauce has 
been offered here at $.80 for eight ounce, 
$1.30 for 303s and $6.80 for tens. Dis- 
tributors are interested as this item will 
be one that can be purchased in the de- 
sired quantities and without any previ- 
ous record. 


TOMATOES—Standard 303 tomatoes 
can no longer be found under $1.35 and 
even then they are not too plentiful. 
Standard 2%s are at a bottom of $2.20 
and tens are now up to $8.00, As far as 
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extra standards are concerned, $1.45 for 
303s and $8.50 for tens would represent 
the bottom of the market with quota- 
tions ranging upward from these levels. 
Eastern distributors are making inroads 
into the supplies available here in the 
Middlewest and while final figures may 
be close to last year’s, there isn’t going 
to be enough to go around. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS — All tomato 
products are strong with juice leading 
the parade. A few canners are still of- 
fering fancy juice on the basis of $2.40 
for 46 oz. but most of them are now 
holding at $2.50 with a few all the way 
up to $2.60. As in the case of tomatoes, 
local canners are shipping merchandise 
to Eastern buyers where they normally 
wouldn’t find too much business. Cat- 
sup has been the hottest item on the list 
for many weeks and now it’s difficult 
to find anyone with something to sell or 
at least anyone with something they are 
willing to sell. 


KRAUT — Wisconsin kraut canners 
have been hurt badly and while they are 
still canning kraut, there is little ques- 
tion about the final results and they are 
not going to be good. It’s still difficult 
to quote a general market as business is 
being done on a day to day basis and 
only in limited quantities. However, 
sales have been made here this past 
week at $1.15 for 303s, $1.60 for 2%s 
and $5.55 for tens. 


CORN—There has been little change 
this week on corn but the market is 
maintaining its strong position, Not too 
many canners are quoting on the gen- 
eral market and many of them still have 
not named prices on the new pack. Fancy 
corn cannot be found under $1.45 for 
303s and $8.75 for tens while extra 
standard is holding firm at $1.30 and 
$8.00 with many canners at even higher 
levels. The pack is over in this area 
but nothing in the way of final total fig- 
ures from Midwestern states has been 
heard. 


PUMPKIN—Nothing but discourage- 
ment is heard from the canning front de- 
spite the fact acreage planted was larger 
than last year. Here again it was the 
end result of hot and dry weather. A 
good part of the industry has not quoted 
prices on the new pack as yet but where 
they have they are accepting business 
at $1.05 for 303s, $1.50 for 2% and $5.50 
for tens. The trade have not been bash- 
ful and sales are reported on the heavy 
side with plenty of pressure for hurry 
up shipment soon as ready. 


BEANS—Chicago buyers are already 
finding they are not going to be able to 
purchase the kind and quantity of fancy 
beans they want and need. Heavy pro- 
ducing areas like New York and Wiscon- 
sin just don’t have the merchandise and 
that seems to be the story in a nut shell. 
Canners are having no difficulty getting 
$1.65 for 303 tins of fancy three sieve 
wax beans and $9.25 for tens while fancy 
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green are bringing $1.50 and $8.75. The 
pinch will really be apparent later on as 
will be the case in many vegetables. 


BEETS AND CARROTS—Both of the 
crops have also been hurt along with so 
many other items and it looks like the 
pack of both beets and carrots will be 
down about 30% from last year. Some 
canners have withdrawn from the mar- 
ket already and other have announced 
pro-rata deliveries. The price structure 
is strong with fancy sliced beets at $6.25 
for tens and $1.25 for 303s. Fancy diced 
carrots are firm at $5.25 and $1.05 with 
sliced at $7.00 and $1.25. 


SALMON—The short list of salmon 
items is getting longer each day and the 
trade are having their troubles. Tall reds 
are just not offered and there is nothing 
on the horizon to indicate much improve- 
ment. Tall pinks are available at $22.00 
to $23.00 and chums cannot be found. 
Halves of each of the above items are 
quoted except reds and the burden of 
supply will have to fall on this size, 
Chum halves are listed at $10.50 with 
pinks at $12.50 and a few medium reds 
at $15.00. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Weather Continues Favorable—Dry Beans 
Weak With Harvest In Full Swing—Tomato 
Deliveries Picking Up — Leading Canner 
Withdraws All Peach Prices—Pear Prospects 
Decline—Applesauce Unchanged— North- 
west Naming Purple Plum Prices—Salmon 
Stocks Critical—Fishermen Strike Continues. 


By “Berkeley” 
Berkeley, Calif., Sept. 29, 1955 


THE SITUATION — Weather condi- 
tions continue favorable for the handling 
of late crops by canners, with emphasis 
on tomatoes. Showers have fallen in a 
few areas, but these have been light and 
losses quite small. The canning of 
peaches is about at an end, with that of 
pears in full swing. Formal opening 
prices on cling peaches have been an- 
nounced by some, supplanting tentative 
lists. Some canners withdrawn on the 
full peach list, so heavy has been the 
early business. The canning of fish in 
California is practically at a standsti!l, 
owing to a strike of cannery worke's. 
Canned apple pack making progress, 
despite strike in the canning center t 
Sebastopol. 


DRY BEANS — California dry bein 
markets generally weakened with the 
passing of September, with harvesting 
now in full swing. Shippers are repo’ t- 
ing increased inquiry but canners aid 
most domestic dealers are waiting {Fr 
more settled market conditions befcre 
making commitments. Surveys indic:te 
that dry beans for the 1955-56 crop y«ar 
will amount to about 5,623,000 hund:ed 
weicht, on a cleaned basis, or close to 
300,000 hundred weight more than last 
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s ason, The carry-over of old crop beans 
i) California on September list was 
(52,000 hundred weight, against 735,000 
« year earlier. 


TOMATOES — Tomatoes are coming 
i,to canneries at a faster rate as the sea- 
son progresses and some of the smaller 
plants are working on a 24-hour basis. 
‘he total tonnage delivered to Septem- 
her 16 amounted to 340,641 tons, against 
435,209 tons to a corresponding date last 
year. Canners anticipate that deliveries 
will catch up with those of last year 
some time early in October, if weather 
conditions continue favorable. The mar- 
ket continues strong, with quite a call 
for tomato puree for export. This is 
doubtless wanted for use in the canning 
of fish. 


PEACHES—Late in July the packer 
of an outstanding nationally advertised 
brand brought out a tentative list on 
yellow cling peaches and within a month 
was unable to confirm additional busi- 
ness. The season has been a late one 
and it is held to be too early to determine 
the pack accurately, but it is felt that 
the firm’s pack of cling peaches will fall 
somewhat below sales on most items. 
Within the week this firm has come out 
with formal opening prices, with these 
unchanged from the tentative opening 
prices. But every item in the list is now 
withdrawn. Shipments have been heavy 
and a continuation of this movement 


seems in sight. Other packers are report- 
ing similar conditions. Freestone peaches 
are being held somewhat firmer, with 
sales steady. The peach crop in the Pa- 
cific Northwest is late, as was the case 
in California, and some damage has been 
reported from heavy winds. 


PEARS—tThe canning of pears is in 
full swing and the output may be some- 
what smaller than was thought likely a 
few weeks ago. The fruit has been run- 
ning to small size in both California and 
the Pacific Northwest. Prices are holding 
firm, with most sales of No. 2%s on the 
basis of $3.75 for fancy, $3.40 for choice 
and $3.15 for standard. 


APPLES AND SAUCE—The canned 
apple and applesauce situation is largely 
without change. The strike continues in 
the Sebastopol area, but a substantial 
pack is being made, despite a scarcity of 
help. A steady business is being done on 
the basis of $1.35 for No. 303 fancy and 
$1.25 for choice in this size. 


PURPLE PLUMS—Prices on North- 
west purple plums of the new pack are 
making an appearance and are being 
well received, just about rounding the 
list of fruits for the year. The list of a 
large packer of a featured brand is: No. 
303 glass, $1.85; No. 2% glass, $2.85; 
No. 2% tin, $2.45; buffet, $1.0714, and 
No. 10, $8.25. 

LIMAS—Green lima beans of the new 
pack are being offered quite widely on 
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TRI-STATE FOOD PROCESSORS 


(Canners & Freezers in 
Del., Md., N. J. and the 
Eastern Shore of Va.) 


Names, Addresses, Plants and Commodities 


Products in Styles and container sizes; Key 
personnel; Brand Names, Phone Numbers. 


Tri-State Packers’ Association, Inc. 


Easton, Maryland 
Latest Directory—Price $2.00 
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the basis of $1.50 for No. 303 extra 
standards and $9.75 for No. 10s in this 
grade. The pack is not a large one, ac- 
cording to reports. 


SALMON—Canned salmon stocks are 
considered in the critical stage, with the 
exception of pink and medium red halves. 
Holders are faced with the problem of 
allocating their stocks of sockeye salmon 
and other items that are in such marked 
demand. Some canning of pink salmon 
is still being done on Puget Sound but 
operations in Alaska have slowed down 
to a walk. Operations there during the 
week ending September 17 added but 
24,000 cases, mostly Copper River co- 
hoes. Alaska red talls are quoted at 
$32.00-$33.00 a case, with halves at 
$19.00-$20.00. Chinook halves, of Copper 
River pack are priced at $16.50, with 
pink halves at $12.50-$14.50, and medium 
red talls at $27.00 and halves at $15.00. 


OTHER FISH—There have been no 
deliveries of mackerel or anchovies to 
southern California canneries since the 
cannery workers’ strike became effective 
September 3. The 1955-56 sardine season 
was Officially opened in the San Fran- 
cisco and Monterey areas on August 3, 
but there have been no fishing activities 
to date. Receipts of tuna and tunalike 
fish by southern California canners from 
January 17th this year amounted to but 
127,352 tons, against 155,038 tons for the 
corresponding period in 1954. 


CORN CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, — 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 


Note: Many items, particularly vege- 


tables, are withdrawn and _ prices 


represent either last prices quoted or 
for regular customers only. 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey. All Gr. No. 2 
7 


5.00 
Mammoth 4.90 
Large 4.85 
Gr. & Wh., Tips, Colossal............ 4.35 
Ungraded 3.65 
No. 10 Cut Spears............ 16.00-16.50 
Pic., all Gr., 3.30 
N. J., Fey. All Gr. No. 300 
Mammoth Spears. 4.10 
Large Spears 3.95-4.00 


Mid-W., Fey All Gr. Cuts & Tips 


No. 8 oz 1.65 
No. 1 Pic. 1.77% 
No. 300 2.30 
No. 10 16.00 
BEANS, Srrinciess, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
No. 303 1.35-1.60 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Fey., 3 sv., Cut, No. 303......1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.75 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 o2z....... -90-.921%4 
No. 303 1.30-1.45 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 308.........1.05-1.20 
No. 2% 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 5.50-6.25 
New York & Pa. 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303....2.50-2.75 
3 sv. 2.35 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303....1.70-1.75 
Cut, Fey., 4 sv., No. 308......1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.75 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308.......... 1.30-1.50 
No. 2% 2.25-2.50 
No. 10 7.50-8.25 
Cat, BOB 1.10-1.25 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Fey., Fr. Style, Cut, Gr., 
No. 303 1.50 
Fey., 3 sv., cut, wax, 
No. 303 1.75-1.85 
No. 10 9.50-10.00 
1.55-1.60 
Std., No. 303 1.30-1.45 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
WISCONSIN 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 2 sv., 
No. 303 2.35-2.45 
No. 10 12.50 
No. 10 11.50 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303......1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.75-10.00 
No. 10 8.00-9.50 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 808.......000000 1.30 
No. 10 7.50 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 303........ 1.15-1.25 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
No. 10 5.00-5.75 
Wax, Cut, Fey., 3 sv... 1.65-1.70 
No. 10 9.25-9.60 
4 sv. 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.50 
Ex. Std., 4 sv. 1.35-1.40 
5 sv. 1.25-1.30 
N.W. & Cal. Blue Lakes 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303....2.25-2.40 
No. 10 13.00 
No. 10 12.50 
Vertical, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303......2.45 
4 sv., No. 303 2.321% 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308.............. 1.90 
No. 10 10.50 
4 sv., No. 303 1.70 
No. 10 9.35 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 303...........0000 1.45 
No. 10 8.35 
No. 10 7.35-8.15 
Ozarks, Std. Cut, Gr. 303’s..1.00-1.05 
No. 10 5.00-5.50 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.10 
Texas, Std., Cut, No. 303............ 1.05 


CANNED 


No. 10 5.50 
BEANS, LIMA 
East 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 308........ 2.60-2.70 
Small 2.25-2.35 
No. 10 13.00 
Medium 2.00-2.10 
No. 10 11.75 
Ex. Std. Gr. & Wh., No. 303......1.35 
St. Gr. & Wh., No. 303........... 
No. 10 7.50 
BEETS 
Md., Fey. cut, Diced 308s....1.00-1.05 
Fey., Sliced No. 1.20-1.25 
WISCONSIN 
Bh, B) -90 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 6.25 
Diced, No. 303 1.05 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
RD: 5.00-5.25 
N. Y. Fey., Cut & Diced 308s..1.05-1.10 
Sliced 303s 1.25 
CARROTS 
Wis., Fancy, Diced, 
No. 303 1.05 
| 5.25 
East, Fey., Diced, 
No. 303 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
CORN— 


East (many withdrawn) 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 


No. 10 9.00 9.50 
ix, BOB 1.35-1.45 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
Std., No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 6.75-7.50 
Shoepeg, Fey., No. 303........1.65-1.70 
No. 9.50-10.00 
No. 10 8.50 
Mivwest (few quotations) 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
12 oz. vac 1.50 
No. 10 8.75-9.25 
Ex. Std., No. 303... .1.80-1.421% 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
W.K. & C.S. Co. Gent. 
Fey., No. 303 1.65 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 
Ex. Std., W.K. Wh., No. 308......1.25 
PEAS 
Eastern Alaskas 
x .12.00-12.25 
Fey., 8 sv., No. 808.....0.0000 1.65-1.75 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 308........ 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00 
3 sv., No. 303 1.45 
No. 10 7.50 
4 sv., No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
Std., 3 DOB 1.30-1.40 
No. 7.00 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Ungraded, No. 303............ 1,20-1.25 
No. 10 6.65 
Eastern Sweets 
5 sv., No. 10 8.50 
Fey., Ung., No, 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Ex. Std., Ung., No. 308........ 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
4 sv. 8.25 
Std., No. 808 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
Midwest Alaskas 
Fey., 1 sv., No. 303 2.50 
No. 10 13.50 
2 sv., No. 303 2.15 
No. 10 12.25 
No. 10 9.25 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303........ 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.25 
Std., 4 sv., No. 808............000 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Midwest Sweets 
No. 10 8.25 


FOOD PRICES 


5 sv., No. 308 1.45 
No. 10 7.75 
Ungraded, No. 
No. 10 8.25 
Ex. Std., 4 sv. & Ung., 
No. 308 1.3214-1.85 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
5 sv., No. 303 1.30 
No. 10 7.25 
PUMPKIN 


Midwest, Fey., No. 303..(nom.) 1.05 


No. 2% (nom.) 1.50 

No. 10 (nom.) 5.50 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., 

(nom.) 1.15 


withdrawn 
SPINACH 
Tri-State, Fey., 8 02. .80 
No. 303 1.20-1.25 
No. 2% 1.80-1.85 
No. 10 6.00-6.25 
Ozark, Fey., No. 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 5.25-5.50 
Calif., Fey., 8 
No. 303 1,.15-1.25 
1.60-1.80 
No. 10 4.75-5.50 
TOMATOES 
TrI-STATES (most withdrawn) 
No. 10 8.50 
Std., No. 303 1.30-1.40 
No. 2% 2.15-2.35 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 
INDIANA, Ex. Std., No. 1..........1.15 
1.45-1.55 
No. 2% 2.35-2.45 
No, 10 8.50-9.00 
No. 2% 2.20 
No. 10 8.00 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 303..1.60-1.70 
No. 2 2.00 
No. 2% 2.45-2.50 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.40 
No. 2% 2.05 
No. 10 «7.50 
Std., No. 3038 1.2214-1.30 
No. 2% 1.80-1.85 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
-80-.85 
No. 303 1.15 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Calif., Fey., 14-0z 1.90 
No. 10 10.50 
Ind., Fey., 14 o2z.....(mom.) 1.75-1.95 
Md., Fey., No. 10 Nom 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
No. 10 (per doz.).. -11.00-15.50 
Nom. 


TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 308......1.4214 


No. 2% 2.20 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 10, 1.06 8.50 
2008, Me. 1.10 
No. 10 7.75 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 

East, Fey., No. 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.00 

Calif. (gravensteins) 

No. 303, Fey 1.35 
No. 10 8.00 
APRICOTS (New Pack) 

Halves, Fey., No. 3.45-3.55 
No. 10 11.60-12.15 

No. 10 10.15-10.75 

Std., No. 2% 2.60-2.70 
No. 10 9.15-9.75 

Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 2%......... 3.50 
Unpeeled 2.27% 

CHERRIES (New Pack) 

R.S.P., Water, No. 303........ 1.80-1.85 
No. 2 2.10 
No. 10 9.25-10.00 

Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%... 4.20 

Choice, 8 oz 1.50 
No. 303 2.60 


No. 2% 4.00 


Northwest, R.A., Ch., 8 
No. 303 2.421, 
No. 2% 3.95 
No, 10 13.99 
N. Y. Dark Bing Ch., 
No. 303 2.35-2.7 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 303 2.3 
No. 2% 3.65 
No. 10 13.25 
Choice, No. 303 2.25 
No. 2% 3.50 
No. 10 12.75 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling, Fey., No. 303..2.00-2.05 
No. 2% 3.10-3.20 
No. 10 11.00 
Choice, No. 808... 1.87144-1.90 
No. 2% ..2.8244-2.90 
No. 10 .-10.25-10.50 
2.6214-2.671% 
No. 10 9.40-9.60 
Elberta, Fey., No, 2%.......... 3.45-3.65 
No. 10 11.50 
Choice 2.95 
PEARS 
Calif. & N.W., Fey., No. 308....2.35 
No. 2% 3.75 
No. 10 13.50 
Choice, No. 303 2.20-2.25 
No. 2% 3.40 
No. 10 12.50 
Std., No. 303 2.00 
No. 2% 3.15 
No. 10 11.50 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fcy., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.95 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 13.10 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
2% 2.85 
10 12.00 
‘Half Slices, No. 2.25 
No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 10.60-10.80 
PRUNE PLUMS 
N.W., Fancy, No. 2.45 
No. 10 8.25 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 6.50 
JUICES 
APPLE 
1.90 
46 oz. tin 2.40 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., No. 2 8714 
46 oz. 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 3.85 
ORANGE 
Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.00 
46 oz. 2.121% 
No. 10 4.40 
TOMATO 
1,20-1.25 
46 oz. 2.40-2.50 
& Pa, Foye, NO. 1.20 
46 oz. 2.50-2.60 
1.25 
46 oz. 2.50-2.60 
No. 10 4.90 
46 oz. 2.40-2.90) 
No. 10 4.60 
FISH 
SALMON—PEr Case 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T......... 32.00-33.0: 
19.00-20.0: 
Tall, We. 22.00-23.0 
2.50-14.4 
10.00-10.5) 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, Oil Keyless.......... 28.00 
TUNA—Psr Case 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s......12.50-14.25 
Fey., Light Meat, % 11,50-12.00 
Std., Light Meat................10.50-11.00 
Chunks 10.00-10.59 
Grated 7.75-8.00 
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